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TEACHING GUIDE 
Based on Materials in This Issue 


Lebanon—Tiny Bridge to the East (pp. 6, 7) 
How We Live in Lebanon (pp. 8, 9) 


LEBANON 


Concepts Developed in the Unit on Lebanon 

Lebanon is important as a connecting link between the 
Arab peoples of western Asia and the countries of Europe 
and America, and also as the terminus of two important oil 
pipelines. 

Lebanon’s geography—a coastal plain hemmed in by 
mountains, and lack of enough good farmland to feed the 
country’s population—help explain the fact that many Leba- 
nese have become emigrants, travelers, and colonizers. 


Suggestions for Using the Unit on Lebanon 
FURTHER INFORMATION ON RAMADAN 


Ramadan occurs as the ninth month of the Moslem year. 
Since the Moslem months are based on the lunar or moon 
cycle, the season when Ramadan occurs varies. When it 
comes during the hot season, the faithful endure great hard- 
ship. Although they continue their daily work, they will not 
take so much as a sip of water until after sundown. Many 
faint from exhaustion or heat prostration. 


MAP STUDY 


Aims: 1. To get a better understanding of Lebanon. 

2. To find different ways of utilizing information gleaned 
from an article. 

To the pupils: 1. On a large sheet of drawing paper draw 
an outline map of Lebanon. 

2. Skim through your article on Lebanon and the “How 
We Live” stories. Underline all information that will be 
helpful in making a map. Be prepared to read these portions 
of the articles aloud to your classmates. Some examples are: 
“~—Lebanese .. . raise olives, fruits, and vegetables on the 
coastal plains or in the Litani Valley.” 

“The mountains near Beirut are dotted with hotels and 
vacation resorts.” 

“The mountains (around Bhamdoun) are all terraced.” 

3. As these extracts from the stories are read aloud, de- 
cide to which part of the country the information refers. 

4. Now fill in all available data on your map. A city may 
be located with a dot and the name printed beside it. (Use 
a star to indicate the capital of the country.) Color the rivers 
and ocean blue, valleys green, the mountains white, etc. 
Draw pictures of various products such as grapes, olives, 
vegetables in the strip of map where they are grown. Or cut 
out such pictures from magazines and paste them in. 





RESEARCH 


To the pupils: Project I. The article speaks of references 
in the Bible to the Phoenicians, the seaport towns of Tyre 
and Sidon, and the Cedars of Lebanon. Who will volunteer 
to find some of those references in the Bible and read or 
tell us about them? 

Project 11. Charles Malik, Lebanon’s representative in the 
United Nations, is a prominent member of the organization. 
As one who understands problems of both Moslems and 
Christians, he has been influential in helping to work out 
decisions. Will a pupil volunteer to look up further infor- 
mation about him in the library and report back to the class 
on his findings? 

To aid him in his search, will the class answer the fol- 
lowing questions: 

If the librarian is not there to help, what would be the 
most likely sources of information? 

How recent would the publishing date have to be for an 
encyclopedia to contain information about Mr. Malik’s 
career? 

Which magazines would be most likely to carry informa- 
tion regarding the U. N.? 


How We Live in Lebanon—for reluctant readers 


LETTER WRITING 

To the pupils: Since Violet understands very little English 
why not write her a rebus letter? Rebus means to represent 
a word by pictures suggesting the word. For example, a 
drawing of an eye may represent the ward I. 

Which of you can draw small pencil or pen-and-ink pic- 
tures easily? Will each of you choose a group of your class- 

mates to work together in composing a letter to Violet? In 
your group, decide on the subjects you want to write about, 
and then plan the language to include as many “picture 
words” For example, if you tell about Easter 
customs in our country, egg rolling can be described in part 
by a picture of a child rolling eggs down a hill. 

A letter to Ziyad will be as easy to write as to one of your 
friends, because he already knows much about America. 

He might like to know the latest development in the shop- 
ping centers in this country—the huge new ones that are 
being built on the outskirts of cities so as to have ample 
parking space. 

Compare the subjects you study with his list of subjects. 
Tell him which ones you like best and why. Basketball and 
skiing seem to be his favorite sports. Tell him about yours. 


as possible. 


DISCUSSION 

Topic I. 
To the pupils: An American who lived for several years 
in an Arab country said he felt their custom of bargaining 
over the price of everything led them to mistrust everyone. 
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If they get something too cheaply, they feel scornful of the 
person who can be deceived. If the other person gets a 
bargain, the seller feels he has been cheated. 

The custom in our country is to have “standard brands” 
and prices. What do you think are the advantages 


advantages of each svstem? 


and dis- 


Topic II. 


Violet, now 14 years old, only recently has had the oppor- 
tunity to go to school. She must have been about 10 or 11 
vears old before she started. She is now in the 4th grade 
and hopes to go to high school in two years. 

Pretend you did not start school until you were 10 vears 
old and will enter senior high school at the age of 16 vears. 
What subjects do you think would be important for you to 


cover each year? 


Freedom Answers Communism Book 
Available to Junior Scholastic Groups 


Schools subscribing to Junior Scholastic may purchase, at 
the below-cost price of 10 cents per copy, any quantity of 
the 65-page handbook Freedom Answers Communism. 

Freedom Answers Communism is an expanded treat- 
ment of the series of articles that appeared in Junior Scho- 
lastic last year under the same title. The material, expressly 
prepared for class use, can serve as the basic text for a unit 
on our American freedoms and the differences between com- 
munism and democracy. 

Each of the 25 chapters is presented as a two- or three- 
page unit, with cartoon illustrations, discussion questions, 
and a “Words to Remember” panel. 

Orders for Freedom Answers Communism will be filled 
immediately upon request. The price to subscribing schools 
is 10 cents per copy. 

Subscription Service Dept., 
Junior Scholastic, 

33 West 42d St., 

New York 36, N. Y. 


1. If you were old enough to vote November 2, would 
,ou be able to cast your vote for President of the U. S., 
Representative in Congress, or Supreme Court Justice? 
(Representative in Congress) 

2. Will the chief customers of the new Bowaters paper 
mill at Calhoun, Tenn., be Southern newspapers, makers of 
cardboard packages, or Life magazine? (Southern news- 
papers ) 

3. Is a nautical mile shorter than, longer than, or the same 
length as, a land mile? (Longer than) 

4. Did Texas “Panhandle” farmers find a new source of 
irrigation water from rainmaking, drilling deep wells, or 
digging ditches? (drilling deep wells) 

5. What is the name of the eight-nation alliance of Arab 
nations? (Arab League) 

6. Is Lebanon’s capital Beirut, Litani, or Malik? (Beirut) 

7. What language do the Lebanese speak? (Arabic) 

8. If you were a Moslem in Lebanon during the month 
of Ramadan, would you expect to eat beans at noon, fast 
during daylight hours, or eat nothing all month? (fast dur- 
ing daylight hours) 

9. What large body of water borders Lebanon? (Mediter- 
ranean ) 

10. Would you look for J. C. Caroline among the officials 
of North Carolina, the fishermen of the Pacific, or the foot- 
ball players of Illinois? (the football players of Illinois) 





Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 12 


1. LOOK AT LEBANON (15 points): 1-Arab; 2- 
nean; 3-Syria. 

2. MORE ABOUT LEBANON (35 points): 1-b; 2-b; 3-c; 4-c; 
5-b. 

3. NEWS WISE (35 points): 1-100; 
paper mill; 6-60; 7-good books. 

4. NUMBER PLEASE! (15 points): 
3-1,204. 


Mediterra- 


2-38; 3-432; 4-Texas; 5- 


1-14 hours; 2-796 feet; 


Answers to Quiz-word Puzzle, p. 15 
ACROSS: 1-War; 4-P. P. C.; 7-edit; 9-draw; 11-do; 12-R. S.; 
14-one; 15-mute; 17-as; 18-Roosevelt;'21-A. C.; 22-teed; 23-tea; 
25-R. N.; 26-SA; 28-ears; 30-than; 32-New; 33-end. 
DOWN: 1-wed; 2-Ado; 3-R. L; 4-P. D.; 5-pro; 6-Canal; 8- 
trust: 10-West: 13-steer; 15-Mo; 16-event; 18-rate; 19-ocean; 
20-ed.; 24-are; 26-San; 27-and; 29-S. W.; 31-he. 
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Tools for Teachers 


French Morocco, Nov. 


17 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Economic and Social Achievements in Morocco 
(Moroccan Affairs No. 4), 1953, free, French Embassy Press & 
Information Division, 972 Fifth Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 
French Morocco (Focus Vol. 2 No. 8), 1952, 10¢, American 
Geographical Society, Broadway at 156th Street, New York 32. 

POOKS: Picture Map Geography of Africa, by Vernon Quinn, 
$2.75 (Lippincott, 1952). Here Is Africa, by Ellen and Attilio 
Gatti, $2.15 (Scribner, 1943). 

ARTICLES: “Crisis: Murky as Fez’s Streets,” Life, Aug. 23, 
1954. “Can Mendes-France Save North Africa,” Business Week, 
July 31, 1954. “France in Africa,” by A. Rubinstein, Current 
History, April, 1954. “Where More Trouble Brews for U. S.; 
French Morocco,” U. S. News & World Report, May 28, 1954. 
“Sultan in the Middle,” Newsweek, Feb. 1, 1954. 

FILMS: Desert Nomads (French Morocco), 20 minutes, sale, 
Educational Film Dept., United World Films, 1445 Park Ave., 
New York 29, N. Y. Life of French Moroccan nomads. A Day 
Among the Berbers, 14 minutes, sale or rent, A. F. Films, Inc., 
Room 101, 1600 Broadway, New York 19. 
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STEER WITH 
YOUR HANDS 
STOP WITH 
YOUR FEET! 


fe Gees 


-»-just like 
driving 
a squad car! 








Z — . Old-fashioned brakes can't take any rough 
stuff ... easily knocked out of adjustment. 


Siren screaming—red light flashing! 
Luckily, the police car has good brakes 

the kind you work with your feet. 
The policeman’s hands are free to steer 
and signal. Just as your hands are free 
when you ride a bike with a New De- 
parture Coaster Brake. This modern 
brake is in the wheel hub, safe from 
weather and dirt, wear and tear. It’s 
the lightest, most powerful bike brake 
of all . . . New Departure! 








NEW DEPARTURE * DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 





ANEW DEPARTURE 


* BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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Lone American Ends 
6,000-Mile Raft Trip 


One man against the ocean—that’s 
‘the story of William Willis, a daring 
61-year-old New Yorker. For 115 
days he braved the Pacific Ocean 
alone, aboard a 34-foot raft made of 
logs of balsa wood. The raft drifted 
6.000 miles from Callao, Peru, to 
Pago Pago, American Samoa. 

Willis set out on June 22 to outdo 
the Kon-Tiki expedition of 1947. The 
six-man Kon-Tiki expedition rode a 
balsa raft from Peru to the Tuamotu 
Islands, a distance of 4,300 miles. 
They made the 101-day trip to show 
that ancient men could have traveled 
from South America to the South Sea 
islands on rafts swept along by the 
Peru, or Humboldt, Current. 


SAILED FARTHER WEST 


The Humboldt Current is a swift 
Pacific Ocean current. It flows north- 
ward along the west coast of South 
America and then veers westward. 
Willis traveled along this current 
aboard his raft, the Seven Little Sis- 
ters. But Willis did not stop at the 
Tuamotu Islands. He sailed right 
on to Samoa, 1,700 miles farther west. 

The Seven Little Sisters was rigged 
up with sails and a steering wheel. 
The raft also had a radio for sending 
messages. Willis never used the radio 
and had been given up for lost. 

A seaman for 44 years, Willis took 
only two companions along—a black 
cat and a parrot. The cat ate the par- 
rot two days before Willis reached 
Samoa. Thinner than when he set 
out, Willis was in fairly good health 
at the journey’s end. 


ATE RAW FISH 


Two months before he reached 
Samoa, Willis’ supply of fresh water 
ran out. His stove for cooking corn 
and other rations broke down. Willis 
lived by eating raw fish, coffee, 
ground barley, and raw sugar. Raw 
fish contain much water. Eating the 
fish helped Willis quench his thirst. 

Willis said he made the voyage to 
show that a lone man can conquer 
the ocean and all its hardships. At 
last reports, he hoped to keep right 
on sailing aboard his raft to Australia. 


International News photo 


OPERATION BOOK SWAP: At the Stark County Fair, Canton, Ohio, boys and 
girls were able to trade 10 crime and horror comic books for one hard cover book. 
Most popular book at trade-in booth (above) was Robinson Crusoe.- American Legion 
plans a similar nation wide program so that boys and girls can obtain good books. 


HURRICANE HAZEL HITS 
EIGHT EASTERN STATES 


The year’s biggest hurricane bat- 
tered eight eastern states this month. 
The hurricane was called “Hazel.” 

Winds up to 130 miles per hour 
leveled houses and trees, toppled 
power lines»and ruined crops from 
South Carolina to Canada. About 90 
people were killed in the U.S. To- 
ronto and other parts of Canada’s 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec 
suffered heavily. 

Hazel had a sting in her tail, too. 
She brought heavy rains that sent 
streams and rivers over their banks. 
The worst flood, caused partly by the 
hurricane and partly by an earlier 
rainstorm, was along the Ohio River. 

President Eisenhower ordered 
Government help to be given imme- 
diately to hurricane-battered areas in 
North and South Carolina. 

A hurricane is a huge mass of 
whirling winds. Every fall, a number 
of hurricanes are “born” in the Atlan- 
tic Ocean north of the Equator. Most 
of them blow harmlessly out to sea. 
This year three of them—Carol, 
Edna, and Hazel—hit the U.S. main- 


land and did much property damage. 

Weather men give each hurricane 
a girl’s name to identify it. The first 
one in each year is called Alice, the 
next Barbara, and so on through the 
alphabet—Carol, Dolly, Edna, Flor- 
ence, Gail, Hazel, Irene, Jill, Kather- 
ine, Lucy, Mabel, Norma, Orpha, 
Patsy, Queen, Rachel, Susie, Tina, 
Una, Vicky, Wallis. 


U.S. Universities to Help 
Build Up Foreign Nations 


American universities will help the 
U.S. Government help our friends 
overseas to build up their countries. 
Forty American colleges will get 
$15,000,000 from the Government. 
With this money they will provide 
supplies and workers to help improve 
farming, health, and schools in for- 
eign nations. 

The American University of Beirut, 
Lebanon, will get more money than 
any other college. It will spread four 
million dollars worth of aid among 
Arab countries in the Middle East. 
(See theme article, pp. 6-7, for more 
on Lebanon.) Most of the funds go to 
universities in the U.S. 











Wide World photo 


LOG-ROLLING FOR VOTES: Instead of making speeches, two candidates for Con- 


gress held a 


log-rolling contest at a celebration for 


lumberjack in Orofino, 


Idaho. Idaho's Congresswoman Gracie Pfost, Democrat, (in center of photo) and 
her rival, Erwin Schweibert, Republican, (left) fell off log at about same time. 


U. S. Voters Will Elect 
84th Congress on Nov. 2 


Who will control the new 84th 
Congress—the Republicans or the 
Democrats? U. S. voters will decide 
this in 47 states on Election Day, 
November 2. The Republicans now 
control Congress by a narrow margin. 

In Congressional elections in 
years when a President is not being 
elected, the party in power nearly al- 
ways loses seats in Congress. If his- 
tory repeats itself, the Democrats are 
likely to win control of Congress. 

For the first time, the U. S. has 
more than 100 million persons of vot- 
About 45 million are ex- 
pected to go to the polls on Novem- 
ber 2. They'll choose 38 U. S. Sena- 
tors and 432 members of the House 
ot Representatives (all except three 
from Maine, elected last month). 

On your Scholastic News Map, 
add Nevada to the list of states elect- 
ing Senators. Nevada will elect a Sen- 
ator to fill the vacancy left by the 
death of Senator Pat McCarran. Ne- 
braska will elect three Senators, but 
one will serve only until January 1, 
to fill a vacancy. 


THE LINE-UP 


Here is the line-up showing how 


j ry ave 
ng ace. 


. 


the parties now stand in Congress: 


Senate 
Republicans 19 
Democrats 46 
Independent l 

House of Representatives 
Republicans 218 
Democrats 213 
Independent l 
Vacancies 3 


The 84th Congress will start its 
first session on January 3. A session is 
the period of time, usually several 
months, in which Congress meets to 
make laws. The U. S. Constitution 
provides that “Congress shall assem- 
ble at least once in every year.” 


ELECTION SIDELIGHTS 


Preview in Maine. Maine always 
holds its general elections in Septem- 
ber. Last month voters in Maine, a 
strong Republican state, re-elected 
Republican Senator Margaret Chase 
Smith. Maine also elected Republi- 
cans to all three of its seats in the 
House. But Maine elected a Demo- 
cratic governor—its first since 1934. 

Preview in Alaska. On October 13, 
Alaska elected a Democrat as its ter- 
ritorial delegate to Congress. (Since 
Alaska is not a state, the delegate 
cannot vote in Congress.) Democrats 
also won a majority of seats in Alas- 
ka’s Territorial Senate and House. 
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Italy-Yugoslavia Border 
Goes Through Farm House 


The new border between Italy and 
Yugoslavia goes right through a farm- 
ers house. It sits on the boundar\ 
drawn by the nations in dividing 
Trieste. (See last week's issue.) 

To mark off the border at th« 
house, a yellow strip was painted up 
one side of the house, across the roof 
and down the other side. The kitchen 
is in Italy. The rest of the house and 
the farmer's land are in Yugoslavia 

The farmer, an Italian, asked that 
the whole house be left in Italy. 
Yugoslav officials refused his request 


Atom-Powered Surface Ship 
Will Be Built for Our Navy 


The U.S. is going to build the 
world’s first atom-powered surface 
ship. The Defense Department and 
the Atomic Energy Commission have 
made a contract with Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation to develop the 
atomic engine. The ship probably 
will be an aircraft carrier. If she’s a 
success, other atom-powered carriers 
and battleships may be built. 

A plan for atom-powered surface 
warships was first announced by the 
U.S. in 1952. The plan was _ post- 
poned to help cut U.S. defense costs. 
but is now going ahead. 

Atom-powered surface warships 
would be driven by steam produced 
by the heat of an atomic furnace. 
The steam power would be harnessed 
to turn the ship propellers. This is 
the way the Nautilus, world’s first 
atom-powered submarine, operates. 
(See November 13 issue.) 

For more on atomic energy, watch 
tor our November 10 issue. 


Cover Story 


The man on our front cover isn't 
scared by a ghost. He’s a mechanic 
waving in a plane for a landing. The 
photo was snapped just as the me- 
chanic signalled. 

We printed the photo to remind 
you that October 31 is Halloween. 
Halloween’s the time for “scaring 
up’ prowling witches, floating ghosts, 
noisy goblins, and so on. 

‘This year because Halloween falls 
on Sunday, most people will observe 
it on Saturday, October 30. 
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News in a Nutshell 











Motor travel in the U. S. during 
1954 will total at least 500 billion 
miles. That equals 20 million trips 
around the world at the equator! 
The mileage will be run up by our 
48 million passenger cars and 10 mil- 
lion trucks and buses. 


Havana, Cuba’s crowded capital, 
needs more room. Across mile-wide 
Havana Bay are hundreds of square 
miles of undeveloped land. To make 
use of this land, Havana plans to 
build a tunnel under the bay for cars 
and trucks. New housing projects 
and private homes will be built on 
the empty land for thousands of 
Cubans. 

About 60,000 American boys 
and girls are attending schools over- 
seas this year. Theyre sons and 
daughters of U. S. servicemen and 
civilians in foreign lands. Most of 
the schools are run by the U. S. Army 
and the U. S. Air Force. Today there 
are a total of 110 such schools in 
England, France, and other lands. 


U. S. air lines and military planes 
are now measuring flight distance in 
nautical miles. A nautical mile equals 
6,076 feet. (A land mile equals 
5,280 feet.) The switch from land 
miles to nautical miles was ordered 
by the U. S. Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration. It decided on the 
change in the interest of interna- 
tional good will. Most nations meas- 
ure flight distance in nautical miles 
and speed in knots. A knot is a speed 
of one nautical mile an hour. A speed 
of 10 land miles an hour would equal 
about eight knots. 


About 94,000 miles of wool and 
jute! That’s how much material was 
used to weave one tapestry* which 
is now on display at United Nations 
Headquarters in New York City. 
Belgium. gave the tapestry to the 
U.N. 

The tapestry, 43 feet long and 28 
feet wide, weighs 300 pounds. Its 
main colors are blue, gold, green. 
and white. The tapestry pictures 
doves of peace, “Mother Earth,” a 
fountain of good will, and views of 
the main cities of U. N. member 
nations. 





* Means word is defined on page 10 


Science News an 


Texas Water Wells 


Farmers of the dry Texas Pan- 
handle* are winning a long battle 
with the weather. Since 1950 most 
of the northern area of the Panhandle 
has been seared by drought. 

Today the farmers are drilling 
deep wells to find water for irrigat- 
ing their crops. The wells are from 
200 to 400 feet deep. The wells are 
expected to bring up from 500 to 
1,000 gallons of water a minute. The 
first large underground source of 
water in the northern Texas Pan- 
handle was found within the last 
year. 

The farmers will use the water to 
irrigate wheat, alfalfa, sorghum*, 
and other crops. U. S. soil experts 
say that by next spring the wells will 
add at least 25,000 acres to the irri- 
gated land now under cultivation in 
the Texas Panhandle. 


New Paper Mill 


The biggest paper mill built in the 
U. S. during the last 25 years has 
been opened at Calhoun, Tenn. The 
mill will produce 150,000 tons of 
newsprint a year. 

Newsprint is a kind of paper made 
from such trees as pine, fir, spruce, 
and hemlock. Junior Scholastic is 
printed on newsprint. 





U. P. photo 
“HELLO, YOU LOOK WELL!” This “TV 
telephone” is being tested in Chicago, 
ill. Persons at both ends of the line 
can see each other while talking. Set 
has been designed for use in offices to 
save time by displaying small objects. 


Bigger than four football fields 
laid end to end, the mill is the first 
one built in the U. S. by Bowaters, 
a British company. Bowaters is one 
of the world’s leading producers of 
newsprint. 

Each of the two paper-making 
machines at the mill can turn out a 
sheet of newsprint 20 feet wide at 
the rate of 2,000 feet a minute. The 
plant’s output of newsprint for the 
next 15 years has been sold in ad- 
vance to newspaper owners of the 
South. 





sew Yoru « aivorsity photo 
DRY RUN: These two U. S. bobsledders “rode” their sled in a wind tunnel at 
New York University against 60 mph winds. The huge propeller in the background 
makes the winds in the tunnel. Purpose of the test was to find out how best to 
streamline a sled so that it’s not slowed down by air resistance. The two men 
hope to make the U. S. bobsled team which will compete in the 1956 Olympics. 








LEBANON 


MAGINE spending three thousand 
dollars for auto license plates! 
That sounds like a lot of money. But 
owners of new cars have to pay it 
for a license in Lebanon*. 
The price of licenses is high in 


Lebanon because’ there aren't 
enough to go round. The govern- 
ment won't issue any new ones. It 
says there are too many cars in 
Lebanon already, and the roads are 
too bad to carry any more. But new 
cars keep arriving. So a man who 
wants license plates for a new car 
has to buy them from somebody who 
already has a license. The law allows 
him to do so. The man who sells the 
plates can charge as much as he can 
get. And the price has gone up and 
up until now a man with a license to 
sell can get about $3,000 for it. 

The way Lebanese motorists drive 
scares the daylights out of tourists 
who visit Lebanon. The Lebanese 
love to drive fast. They're happiest 
with big, powerful cars. And they 
get plenty of them—from the U. S. 

Most of the American cars in Leb- 
anon have been brought there by 
Lebanese who return home after liv- 
ing in the U. S. Many Lebanese go 
to live abroad. In fact, there are as 
many people of Lebanese descent in 


‘“‘Bridge”’ between East and West 


foreign countries as there are in 
Lebanon itself! Detroit and Sao 
Paulo*® (Brazil) each contain more 
Lebanese than any city in Lebanon 
except Beirut*, the capital. (200,000 
people live in Beirut.) 

Many Lebanese return home 
every year. But others go abroad. 
About 15,000 Lebanese leave their 
country each year. And that’s out 
of a total population of less than one 
and a half millions. 

This back-and-forth traffic is one 
of many ways in which Lebanon acts 
as a “bridge” between East and 
West. The little country is a kind of 
connecting link between the Arab 
peoples of western Asia and the 
countries of Europe and America. 

Lebanon’s geography is one thing 
which has made the country into a 
“bridge.” Lebanon is made up of 
mountains and plains which stretch 
north and south across the country. 
On the west lies the Mediterranean 
Sea. A narrow plain stretches along 
the entire coast. The people who live 
on this coastal plain have always 
looked westward toward the Medi- 
terranean. That’s because they are 
cut off from the rest of Lebanon by 
lofty mountains. 

These mountains, called the Leba- 
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Lebanon plays a big part in the Middle East oil industry. Oil from Arabia and 
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Iraq flows through pipelines to Lebanese perts, to be shipped to Western nations. 









non range, run parallel to the coastal 
plain. Some of the mountains tower 
nearly two miles above the sea. 

The mountains are made of white 
limestone rock. Lebanon got its 
name from these white rocks. In an- 
cient times they were called “laban” 
which meant “to be white.” The 
name Lebanon comes from “laban.” 

Further to the east another range 
of mountains runs north and south 
across the country. This second 
range marks the boundary between 
Lebanon and Syria. The two ranges 
are divided by the narrow valley of 
the Litani* River. This valley is 
Lebanon’s back door. It connects 
Lebanon with its Arab neighbors to 
the east. 

From ancient times, Arabs have 
wandered along the Litani valley 
into Lebanon and have settled down 
there. Over the years they have 
brought their Arabic language and 
their Moslem* religion into Leba- 
non. Today most Lebanese speak 
Arabic. About half of them are Mos- 
lems. And Lebanon belongs to the 
Arab League, an alliance of Arab 
states (see map). 


LEBANON AND THE WEST 


But the Lebanese are different 
from their Arab neighbors in many 
important ways. For one thing, the 
Lebanese are better educated. Four 
out of five of them can read and 
write. Most of the people dress and 
live much like people of Europe or 
America. That’s because Lebanon 
has always been open to ideas 
brought in across the Mediterranean. 
Travelers and traders come and go 
by sea between Lebanon and West- 
ern countries. 

The first traders who lived in Leb- 
anon were called  Phoenicians*. 
They lived on the narrow coastal 
plain. They turned to the sea to 
make their living. More than 3,000 
years ago they built the seaports of 
Tyre (now called Sur) and Sidon 
(now called Saida). You can read 
about both these cities in the Bible. 
The Phoenicians sailed from their 
ports to trade and to start colonies 
all around the Mediterranean. 
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Lebanon at a Glance 


Area: 3,400 sq. miles. (Slightly less than 
half the size of New Jersey.) 

Population: About 1,300,000. 

Government: Lebanon is a republic. By 
law, the various religious groups each 
have a certain number of seats in 
parliament in proportion to the size 
of the group. The prime minister must 
resign if the parliament votes against 
the laws he proposes. 

Main Products: Mostly agricultural. 
Cement making, and cotton spinning 
and weaving, are the main industries. 

















Like the ancient Phoenicians, 
many modern Lebanese sail away 
from their country to seek their for- 
tune in foreign lands. They don’t 
have much chance to make money in 
Lebanon. The country is poor. It has 
few industries. In the coastal plains 
and in the Litani valley farmers raise 
olives, fruits and vegetables. But the 
farms do not grow enough food for 
all the people. 

The Lebanese know they'll have a 
better chance to make money if they 
go abroad. Many Lebanese who 
have gone to live in the U. S. and 
other countries have made fortunes. 
Some have come back to Lebanon to 
live, bringing their money with 
them. Others who haven't come back 
send money home to their families 
Some whole villages live on the 
money which comes in from relative 
in other countries. 


UNDER FRENCH RULE 


The Lebanese have learned about 
the West from relatives and friends 
who have gone to live abroad. At the 
same time many foreign peoples 
have come into Lebanon. Some have 
come as conquerors. From ancient 
times, invading armies have swep! 
into Lebanon from the east, or hav: 
sailed in from across the Medite: 
ranean. 

The last of these foreign rule 
were the French. They controlle: 
Lebanon from 1918 to 1946. 

You can still see the results of thi 
period of French rule. The Lebanese 





* Word defined or pronounced on p. 10. 


have partly copied the French sys- 
tem of government. Most educated 
Lebanese speak French. They also 
speak English. Some learned it at the 
American University in Beirut. This 
university was founded by Ameri- 
cans in 1863. It has many American 
professors and is one of the finest 
universities in the Middle East. 
Many of the foreigners who come 
to Lebanon today are tourists. Thou- 
sands of them arrive every year from 
other countries round about. Ameri- 
cans working in the heat of Arabia’s 
oil fields visit Lebanon to enjoy its 
mild climate, fine beaches, and cool 
mountains. The mountains near Bei- 
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rut are dotted with hotels and vaca- 
tion resorts*. (You can read about 
one of them, Bhamdoun, on p. 9.) 
And the Lebanese have built the 
largest airport in the Middle East 
just outside Beirut. 

So, in many ways, Lebanon is a 
“bridge” between the Arab coun- 
tries and the West. 

One Lebanese leader is a perfect 
example of this “bridge.” He is 
Charles Malik*, Lebanon’s repre- 
sentative at the United Nations. He 
was born in a little Lebanese village, 
but went to school at the American 
University. He is a Christian, but in 
the U. N. he is a spokesman for the 
Moslem countries. 

About half of the Lebanese people 
are Christians and half are Moslems. 
The constitution of Lebanon says 
that all citizens can worship as they 
please, and that all religions are 
equal. It is the custom to fill govern- 
ment positions half by Christians 
and half by Moslems. For instance, 
the president of Lebanon is a Chris- 
tian, and the prime minister is a 
Moslem. 

In the past few years there have 
been many misunderstandings and 
quarrels between the people of the 
Arab countries and the West. The 
country and people of Lebanon are 
a mixture of East and West. Perhaps 
little Lebanon can become a “friend- 
ship bridge” to help Arab peoples 
and ourselves to understand one an- 
other better. 


ritisa duiormation Servic 


Lebanese boys and girls, in Arab dress, read “‘pen-pal”’ letters from the U. S. 
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LTHOUGH I live so far away 
from you, I feel as if I know 
you Americans well. For one thing, 
my older brother is studying in your 
country. He’s training to be a me- 
chanical engineer at Maryland Uni- 
versity. And besides, I go to a pre- 
paratory*® school for boys run by the 
American University of Beirut. 
Boys from all over the Arab coun- 
tries of the Middle East come to my 
school. I am 14 and in the first year 
of high school. I study Arabic, Eng- 
lish, French, Arabic history, geogra- 
phy, Lebanese civics, science, and 
math. Twice a week we have ath- 
letics. After school I practice basket- 
ball for about four hours at a time. 
I play on my class team. The basket- 
ball season lasts right through our 


*® Word defined or pronounced on p. 10 


It’s written in Arabic, but 
it still says “Ice Cream.” 


As told to M. Lois Jones 
By ZIYAD JHANDUR 








$ 
Philip Gendreat 


Ruined temple of Jupiter is a reminder of splendic 
Roman buildings erected in Lebanon 2,000 years ago 


school year from October till June. 

My family lives in a seven room 
apartment near the school. My 
father works for the government. 
My mother runs the house. She does 
much of her shopping in places 
called “souks.” One of them is the 
“Souk Americain,” where she can 
buy American clothes. 


OPEN-AIR STORES 

These souks are shopping centers 
with dozens of little open air stores 
along the sidewalks of the narrow 
streets. If you want to buy hard- 
ware, you go down the “hardware 
street.” If you want shoes, you go 
down the “shoe street.” And there 
are other streets nearby for other 
kinds of goods. 

The shops in each street sell the 
same kinds of things and compete 
against one another. When you buy 
something, you don’t pay the price 
the storekeeper asks. Instead, you 
bargain with him to see how cheaply 
you can get him to sell what you 
want. 

We live in Beirut, which is beside 
he Mediterranean. But we're not 
far from the mountains. When win 
ter comes we can go skiing. Every 
Sunday morning from January to the 
beginning of March, my friends and 
| catch an early bus to take us up 
to the “Cedars.” This is 136 miles 
from Beirut and is the only place in 
Lebanon where any of our ancient 
cedar trees still grow. Perhaps you 


have heard of the “cedars of Leb- 
anon. They are mentioned many 
times in the Bible. Hundreds of 
years ago many fine cedar trees grew 
on our mountains, but nearly all of 
them were cut down for building 
materials. Many hotels at the Cedars 
take in week-end skiers. I love to 
whiz down the mountain side, coast 
to the ski tow to go back up, and 
then whiz down again. 

In summer it gets very hot in 
Beirut. Then everyone who can af- 
ford to leaves the city and goes up 
to the mountains. My family goes 
to a little mountain village every 
summer as soon aS Our exams are 
over in school. 

My family are Moslems. One ot 
our most important religious festi- 
vals in the month of Ramadan*. 

We Moslems have a different cal- 
endar from yours. We have 13 
months in every year and each of 
these months is counted from one 
full moon to the next. The holiest 
month is called Ramadan. During 
this month Moslems do not eat or 
drink anything at all from sunrise to 
sunset, although we can eat and 
lrink during the night. 

At the end of our month of Rama- 
lan we have a big feast. We ar 
thankful for the things we have. 

If you would like to write to me 
this is my address: Ziyad Jhandur. 
Preparatory Section of the Interna- 
tional College, American University 
of Beirut, Beirut, Lebanon. 








By VIOLET KHAIRALLAH 
gee ee deh! Keh fah lick?” That 


means “Hello, how are you?” in 
Arabic, the language which we 
speak in Lebanon. My last name is 
Arabic, too. To pronounce it as we 
Lebanese do, clear your throat at 
the same time you make the kh 
sound—like this—khye-RAL-lah. 

I am 14 and the oldest of the three 
girls in my family. I also have three 
brothers. We live with our parents 
in a six-room house in the mountain 
town of Bhamdoun, 20 miles from 
Beirut. The mountains around the 
house are all terraced, from the 
valley to the top. On the terraces 
farmers grow many different kinds 
of grapes. When I walk over to my 
grandmother's house in a_ village 
nearby, I pass 25 different kinds of 
grape vines. 

The walls of our house are made 
of blocks of limestone cut from the 
mountain. These walls are very thick. 
In‘ the summertime they keep the 
hot air out. It never gets very cold 
in winter. But when it gets chilly, 
we keep warm by sitting in front of 
the stove in our living room. 

The nicest room in our house is 
our special sitting room. Here we 
keep all the best things which we 
use when company comes. The walls 
are painted a soft gray, and the 
floor is covered with a hand woven 
Persian rug. | made some of the 
crocheted and embroidered table 
mats and pillow covers which are 
in the sitting room. 

During the winter my family uses 
the whole house. But from June 
through September father rents the 
four upper rooms to visitors from 
Iraq, Syria, Egypt, or the Lebanese 
plains. All these places get very hot 
in summer. Then many of the people 
come to mountain villages like Bham- 
doun, where it is cooler. Bhamdoun 
is 3,000 feet above sea level. 

While our main floor rooms are 
rented out, we all live together in 





two rooms below the main floor. 
These rooms open on the mountain 
slope. We don’t mind being crowd- 
ed, because papa needs the rent to 
take care of us the rest of the year. 
_ I go to school in Bhamdoun. The 
mayor started a primary school here 
a few years ago, and I am in the 
fourth grade. There .are five boys 
and four girls in my class. I go to 
school every morning during the 
week from 8 a.m. to noon and from 
2 to 4 p.m. I study geography, arith- 
metic, Lebanese history, natural sci- 
ence, drawing, English, and Arabic. 
Before 1946 Lebanon was ruled by 
France. Then pupils used to study 
French in school. But now Lebanon 
is a free country and we choose to 
study English. 

In two years I shall graduate from 
this school. Then I may go on to a 
high school in another village near- 
by. Or I may study at Beirut, if 
my father can afford to pay the fees. 
Or else I may become engaged and 
get married instead. 


EASTER-EGG FIGHT 


In Lebanon half the people are 
Christians and half are Moslems. My 
family belongs to the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church, which is a Christian 
church. We observe the Christian 
festivals. My favorite time of the 
year is Easter. From Palm Sunday 
to Easter I go to church every 
night with my mother. On the Satur- 
day before Easter we clean up the 
house with special care. At 2 a.m. 
on Easter Sunday we go to church 
for a service which lasts two hours 
or even longer. My brothers take 
about 20 colored hard-boiled eggs 
to church with them. After the 
service, they meet their friends out- 
side. Each one holds an egg in his 
fist and strikes the other's fist. The 
boy whose egg gets broken first has 
to give it to the boy who broke it. 

We all get home about five o'clock 
in the morning. Then we go from 
house to house to wish our neighbors 
and friends “Happy Easter.” 

We also celebrate Christmas. At 
that time mama and papa give each 
of us a new outfit of clothes. I usual- 
ly wear a skirt and blouse. We have 
a Christmas tree at school and 
“Father Christmas” brings us can- 
dies and cakes. - 

I don’t understand English very 
well, but it would be fun to get let- 
ters from you. My address is: Violet 
Khairallah, Bhamdoun, Lebanon. 





Right This Way 


A boy in St. Paul, Minn., writes: 


My parents won't let me go out in 
the evening with some of the fellows 
in my crowd. How can I convince them 
that it’s all right? 


First of all, tell your parents how 
you plan to spend those evenings. Natu- 
rally they would worry if you just 
wandered off somewhere without ex- 
planation. They may feel differently if 
they know you're going to take in a 
movie or spend the evening at Jim’s 
house watching TV. On the other hand, 
they probably will object if they think 
youll be roaming the streets or hang- 
ing around the corner drug store for 
hours on end every evening. They'll 
probably object, too, if you haven't 
finished your school work and home 
duties. 

Have a heart-to-heart talk with your 
parents about your curfew, too, And 
once you've agreed on an hour to be in, 
see that you keep your word. 

And make sure to save some of your 
evénings to spend at home with Mom 
and Dad. You'll find you and your par- 
ents will agree about things much more 
often, once you know them better! 


A boy from Sharon-Dawes Grade 
School, Dawes, W. Va., writes: 


When a new friend comes to ‘my 
house, how should I introduce him to 
my mother? 


A younger person is always intro- 
duced to an older person. You should 
say, “Mother, this is my friend, Jim 
Peters. Jim, I'd like you to meet my 
mother.” Then you might tell your 
mother something about Jim: “Jim has 
just moved into town from Columbia.” 
Or, “Jim plays on our team, too.” This 
will tell your mother something about 
Jim, and will make it easier for her to 
continue the conversation. 


From St. Paul, Minn., a girl writes: 


When a boy takes a girl to the State 
Fair, should she help share expenses 
on rides and snacks? 


Unless you know the boy quite well, 
and have worked out a Dutch-treat ar- 
rangement in advance, you'd better be 
careful about making such a suggestion. 
Perhaps a better idea would be to keep 
track of his expenses—silently! And 
limit your number of rides and soft 
drinks. If you know when to stop spend- 
ing his money, you'll help him out 
without embarrassing him. 








WHAT’S IN A WORD? 


travel. Today it’s easy to travel 
fast and in comfort. But before auto- 
mobiles and railways were invented, 
people used horses—or ox carts—on 
journeys. The origin of the word, 
travel, suggests that people didn’t 
think traveling was fun in the “old 
days.” 

Travel comes from the Latin word, 
tripalis (“having three stakes”), 
which comes from tri (three) and 
palus (stake). The tripalus was a 
three-poled torture instrument used 
by the ancient Romans. Even after 
this torture instrument was no longer 
in use, the word lingered on. 

The French borrowed the Latin 
word, tripalis. From it they made a 
new verb, travailler, meaning “to 
work hard, to tire oneself.” 

Our word, travel, developed from 
the French travailler. This is how it 
happened. When people finished 
journeys by horseback or on horse- 
drawn carriages, they were always 
tired and weary. After travel. one 





was as weary as after hard labor. So 
Englishmen took the French word 
for “to tire oneself,” and made our 
word travel out of it. So you can see 
that the word, travel, is itself a 
traveller. It’s come a long way from 
tri and palus 


It’s Your Move 

Travel has come such a long way 
that it has little resemblance in 
meaning or in spelling to the torture 
instrument which gave it_its start. 
Here are a number of other words, 
coming from either tri or palus, 
which have not changed so much. 

Write in the space before each 
word in Column I the number of the 
Column Il words that mean the 
same 


Column I 


a. travail 
___b. triple 

—__c. tricycle 
___d. impale 


___e. pole 


Column II 
pierce with anything 
. a long, slender piece of wood 
. trouble, hardship 
. three times as much 
. three-wheeled vehicle 


ne ae 








STARRED * WORDS 


Words starred * in this issue are defined or 
pronounced here. 

panhandle. Noun. A slang name given 
to parts of a county, state, or country 
that jut out from the rest of the land 
area—as a handle projects from a pan 
Northern Texas and northwestern Okla- 
homa are well known examples of “pan- 
handles.” 

preparatory (pree-PAR-a-toh-rih; first 
a as in “at”; 
Adjective. A preparatory school is one 
which prepares pupils to go on to a 


second a as in “sofa.”) 


more advanced school, usually to a 
college. 

sorghum (SOR-gum). Noun. A kind 
of grain which looks something like 
corn, and (in the U. S.) is usually grown 
for animal feed or to make syrup. 

Moslem (MOZ-luhm). Noun. A_be- 
liever in the religion founded by the 
prophet Mohammed, who lived from 


570 to 632 A.D. There are about 220 
million Moslems in the world, most of 
whom live in southern Asia and north- 
ern Africa. 

tapestry (TAP-ehs-trih). Noun. A 
heavy kind of handwoven cloth usually 
covered with decorative designs, and 
usually used as a wall decoration. 

vacation resort. Noun. Place where 
people go to spend their vacations, often 
located by the coast or in the moun- 
tains. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 


Beirut (bay-ROOT). 

Lebanon (LEHB-a-nuhn; a as in 
‘sofa”). 

Litani (lee-TA-nih; a as in “arm’”). 

Malik (MA-lihk; a as in “care”). 

Phoenician (fuh-NIHSH-ih-an). 

Ramadan (ram-a-DAN; first a as in 
“at”; second a as in “sofa”; third a as 
in “arm”). 

Sao Paulo (soum POU-loo; ow as in 
“out”). 


Junior Writers 


The Fate of the Leech 
The sky was dark, and fog set in, 
The gulls were gone from the ocean 
- dim. 
The small ship lay in the sea so still, 
And a gentle wind whispered, “Kill.” 
It was the lull before the storm. 


Indeed the hurricane was their foe, 
And he comes to kill, that they know. 
The port is far, so they sit and wait. 
For the merciless winds that will seal 
their fate. 
It was the lull before the storm. 


They knew the winds must set in soon, 

That, and the fog, would seal thei: 
doom. 

There was nothing to do, save sit and 
pray, 

For they would surely be dead come 
the next day. 

It was the lull before the storm. 


Now the ship began to toss, 

And the white-capped waves would 
turn to frost. 

The sea was black as all men know, 

When the merciless winds begin to 
blow. 


It was the start of the storm. 


It began to rain, and the ship to pitch. 
As if from the spell of an angry witch. 
They knew of the wind that would 
seal their fate. 
And of their death on that very same 
date. 
The storm had started, their doom 
was near. 


For hours the ship was engulfed by 
waves, 
And the captain and crew worked like 
slaves, 
But the wind kept blowing, 
Now ‘twas sleeting, now snowing 
The storm was in full swing. 


The day afterward on the sandy beach 

Imbedded in sand, stood the good ship 
Leech. 

The bodies of the captain and crew, 

Were on sea bottom where seaweed 


grew. 
The storm had stopped, the waves 
were calm. 


Victim of the killing winds, 

The little ship like a shark’s fins, 

Lay flattened as cakes on a griddle. 

The fate of the ship was not a riddle 
It was the end of the storm. 


Ed Segrist, Grade 7 
Prairie Elementary School, 
Prairie Village, Kans. 
Teacher, Rowena Ross 
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Im-purr-fect 


rhe angry customer stormed into the 
pet shop. “Say,” he said to the owner, 
“| thought you said that cat I bought 
was splendid for mice. But she hasn’t 
caught one yet.” 
“Well,” the owner, “isn’t 
splendid for mice?” 
Gilbert Elian. P. S. 46, Queer N. ¥ 


said that 


Taking No Chances 


“Now,” said the hypnotist, “I shall 
make this gentleman forget 


thing.” 


every- 


“Wait a minute!” shouted a man in 
the audience. “He owes me five dol- 
lars.” 


N y Castleberry, Jacksonville, Fla 
Everybody’s Doing It 
Bank Teller: “Good morning, and 


what can I do for you today, Mrs. 
Jones?” 

Mrs. Jones: “Oh, I just dropped by 
to see if you had some free samples of 


your product to offer.” 
i 


k re Heights Yeshiva, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


Br-r-r-r-r-r 


First Camper: “When I saw that big 
bear, chills ran up my spine.” 

Second Camper: “You mean chills 
ran up and down your spine.” 

First Camper: “No sir! They were 
too scared to make the return trip.” 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Carolyn Goetz. Jenks School 


New Recipe 


Camper: “I have a method for im- 
proving the flavor of salt.” 
Cook: “Tell me quickly!” 
Camper: “Sprinkle it lightly over a 
big steak.” 
Bob Patterso Withrow H. S., ¢ 


incinnati, Ohic 


Self-Conscious 


A woman tourist posed for a snap- 
shot in front of the fallen pillars of an 
ancient temple in Greece. 

“Don’t get my car in the picture,” 
she warned, “or my husband will think 


I ran into the place!” 


Dasid Quintal, Fox School, Haverhill, Mass 


Joke of the Week 





Visitor: “My, what pretty hair you 
have, little girl. Did you get it from 
your mother?” 

Little Girl: “No, I guess I got it from 
my daddy—his is all gone.” 


Konald Yule, Pollock, La 
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Send the best snap- 
shots you have taken 
to Shutterbug Editor, 
Junior Scholastic, 33 
West 42 St., New 
York 36, N. Y. If your 
picture is good, you 
will receive a Shut- 
terbug button. 





TAKING IT EASY. Photo taken by Lionel 
Grove, Burbank (California) Jr. H. S. 


PONY RIDE. By Aubrey Nichols of Wood- 
row Wilson Junior H. S., Roanoke, Va. 





W orld-famous Inventor Charles F. Kettering, Director of General Motors, congratulates 
James C. Fry of Clinton, Illinois, 1954 winner of the $4,000 Junior National Award Scholarship. 


Ne 1 
HOW’D YOU LIKE TO 


Of course, you would. 

And, if you are the kind of youth who likes 
to make your own ideas work—do things with 
your hands — you have a very real chance 
to be. 

*For—like Jimmie Fry—you have the oppor- 
tunity to win one of the big awards in the 
Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild Competition. 


All you have to do is design a solid model 
car — whatever type appeals to you most. 
(The top Senior winner in 1954 was a sports 
car model.) Then you build it out of wood 
or some other workable material. Sand it 





BE IN THIS PICTURE? 


smooth. Paint it. And the job's done. 


Don’t get the idea. though, that it’s the 
easiest job in the world. It'll take concentra- 
tion and stick-to-itiveness. 


Yet —as the hundreds of previous winners 
will tell you— it’s more than worth every 
minute you put into it. Not only because 
of the chance to win one of the awards. But 
of the deep-down satisfaction of doing a job 
completely on your own—and doing it well. 


So—there’s the challenge! 


Have you the ambition and the will to meet it? 








FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 
AWARDS 1955 
734 Awards 


8 University Scholarships 
$1,000 to $4,000 each) 


in all 


(ranging from 
All-Expense Trips to Exciting. 4-Day Guild 
Convention 

Cash Awards up to $150 in every state and 
the District of Columbia 

Identical Awards for Junior and Senior 
Groups (If son of General Motors employe 
wins, his award is duplicated for the next 
boy) 


FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 
General Motors Building 

Detroit 2, Michigan 

*lease enroll me in the Fisher Body Crafts- 
man’s Guild Competition for 1955. Also — 
send me the Craftsman’s Guild membership 
card plus instructions for building model. 
his will be sent FREE and without 
obligation. 


Name 
Address __ 





City and Zone____ State 


day of  _ 


I was born on the 


Parent or Guardian = 





My Parent, or Guardian, is __. or is not 


, employed by General Motors or a 
GM dealer. 
(if Parent or Guardian is so employed, 
please give name of division or dealer 
below:) 








Name of my school 





_ State 
Dent. C-2 


ee 
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—_ BUCKETS WITH ! 


THE BEST !! 

.. . THE SAME 
MACGREGOR BALLS 
GREAT COLLEGES USE, 















ee 
i 


if 
Vin 


f 


stg 





MANY great schools like the University 
of Indiana use “official” MacGregor 
basketballs exclusively*. They’re built for 
bullseye accuracy. In either ‘Tac- 
Touch” leather finish or “Plylon” rubber 
finish, MacGregor-made balls are easier 
to handle, dribble and pass. 
Get the feel of “official” MacGregor- 
made basketballs. See your MacGregor 
sporting goods dealer. He has uniforms, 
basketball nets and other fine Mac- 
Gregor basketball accessories, too. Get 
MacGregor—"The Choice of Those 
Who Play the Game.” 
<< Sw 

*MacGregor basketballs 

have been used wuciusively 

in Madison Square Garden 


for all intercollegiate games _ 
for 16 straight years. 


Wat 


® 
. Sports Equipment 


CINCINNATI 32, OHIO 


SA, 


wee 


ns eat 


VOLUME 35 


Citizenship Quiz 


cacaca 


Student’s Name 


NUMBER 7 
cacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacaca 





OCTOBER 27, 1954 


RATE YOURSELF: 90-100—Good 
work! 80-89—Better than aver- 
age; 70-79 — Fair; Below 70 
~How about more work? 





09090 


cacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacaca 





1. LOOK AT LEBANON 

















Study this map. Then fill in the 
words left blank in the statements be- 
low. Score five points for each. Total, 
15. 
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1. The countries which are shaded 


all belong to the _ League. 


2. The body of water marked by the 
letter B is the 
3. Mountains form a frontier be- 


tween Lebanon and _ the country 
marked by the letter A. This country is 


My score 


2. MORE ABOUT LEBANON 


Underline the correct ending to each 
of the following statements. Score seven 
points for each. Total, 35. 
l. Lebanon is made up of 
a. one huge mountain plateau. 
i strips of‘mountains and plains. 
c. an arid desert. 
2. Lebanon is 
a. a nation with large oil deposits, 
b. the point where two Middle 
East pipelines end. 
c. an important oil refining nation. 
3. Western ideas have entered Leba- 
non chiefly 
a. from the east. 
b. by way of’ the 
valley. 
c. from across the Mediterranean. 
1. Lebanon’s farms 
a. produce just enough food for 
all the people. 
b. produce more food than the 
Lebanese can eat. 


Litani River 


c. don’t produce enough food for 

all the Lebanese. 
5. The Lebanese are 

a. nearly all Moslems. 

b. half Christians and half Mos- 
lems. 

c. nearly all Christians. 

My score_ 


3. NEWS WISE 


Imagine that you are a radio reporter 
giving a quick summary of the news. 
Underline the correct answer inside 
each set of parentheses. Score five 
points for each. Total, 35. 

1. For the first time in history, the 
U. S. has more than (50, 100, 150) 
million persons of voting age. 

2. On Election Day, U. S. voters 
will elect (38, 28, 18) members of the 
U. S. Senate. : 

3. The voters’ also will elect (232. 
332, 432) members of the House of 
Representatives. 

4. Farmers of the (Maine, Texas. 
Oregon) Panhandle are drilling deep 
wells to find water for irrigation. 

5. Bowaters, a British company, has 
built a big (atomic plant, toy factory, 
paper mill) at Calhoun, Tenn. 

6. About (10, 60, 100) thousand 
U. S. boys and girls attend school over- 
seas. 

7. The American Legion has an- 
nounced a nation-wide plan for boys 
and girls to trade crime and _ horroi 
books for (stamps, good books, toys). 

My score_ 


4. NUMBER PLEASE! 


Fill in the blanks. Each counts five 
Total, 15. 


1. If a man drills a water hole at 
the rate of 20 feet an hour, how long 
would it take him to drill a hole 280 


feet deep? __ 


2. A nautical mile equals 6,076 feet 
a land mile 5,280 feet. How much 
longer is the nautical mile? __ 


3. Belgium gave the U. N. a tapestry ” 
43 feet long and 28 feet wide. How 
many square feet does the tapestry 


cover? ___ 


Total score 


My score 











SPORTS 


MIGHTY FINE, 


THAT 
CAROLINE! 


EMEMBER that oldie, “Nothing 
could be finer than to be in Caro- 


Out at the U. of 
become No. 1 
the hit parade. Only they sing it a little 
differently. It's now, 
finer th: in our J.C. 


noon. 


lina in the morning?” 


Illinois, it’s suddenly on 
Nothing could be 


Caroline in the after- 


state 
mind. 


Caroline, in this case, is not a 
of the but a state of 
Everybody is crazy over J. C. Caroline, 
the Ilini’s fabulous ball-carrier. 

It took just one season for J. C. 
explode 


union, 


to 


into their hearts. As a sopho- 


more last year, he smashed more rec- 
ords than a butter-fingered disc jockey. 
Illinois records, that is. His top feat was 
breaking the great Red Grange’s run- 
ning record of 1,260 yards—a mark that 
had stood for 30 years! 

All in all, J. C. toted the pigskin for 
1,670 yards, 1,256 of which he chalked 
up on direct carries. This broke Buddy 
Young’s record of 829 yards. 

The soph wonder wound up topping 
the nation in yards gained by rushing. 


He made seven of the ten leading All- 
American teams. It was the greatest 
showing made by a sophomore since 


Doak Walker burst into the limelight 
for Southern Methodist back in 1947. 

Nobody understands how J. C. does 
it. He’s 6 1” tall and weighs 178 
pounds, which is nice weight. But near- 
ly all of it is above the waist. His legs 
are as skinny as a chicken’s and slightly 
curved, But once J. C. gets them mov- 
ing, there’s nothing “fowl” about him. 

He has tremendous speed and drive, 
and is slippery as a wet banana. In 
full stride, he covers five yards at a 
clip. And when he can’t go any farther, 
he puts his head down and rams into 
tacklers like a mad_ goat. 

Put all this speed and power together 
and what have you got? A “Tornado.” 
That’s his nickname. Another is “Rick- 
ets,” which Illinois teams always hang 
on the player with the skinniest legs. 

The Illini flash hails from Columbia 
S. C., where he attended Booker 
Washington High. There, under the 
coaching of John McHugh, he became 
a great all-around athlete. He starred 
in basketball, track, tennis, and football. 
But football was his real love. During 
his high school career, he chalked up 50 
touchdowns, 20 of them in his senior 
year. 

Though a tornado on the field, J. C. 


is a turtle everywhere else. He practi- 








cally crawls when he walks and he 
drives a car about as fast as he can 
push it. 


His ambition is to play a lot of pro 
football and then go into coaching. The 
other nine colleges in the Big Ten wish 
he’d hurry up and do it! 


SHORT SHOTS 


» Publicity makes the worl 
id the dollars jingle. ” 
c xample ° P aul Ss 


feats at Minnesota made 


Id go ‘round- 
Take Paul Giel, 
football 
headlines the 
So when it was discovered 
he was also a great baseball pitcher, the 
The 
Giants finally signed him up for $60,- 
O00. 


at 


for 


fabulous 


navion over. 


big league scouts came running. 
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team! Top college pitcher for 1954 was 
Paul Ebert, Ohio State basketball star. 
No. 1 catcher, by the way, was none 
other than Michigan State’s 1953 All- 
American quarterback, Tommy Yewcic 
—who signed with the Detroit Tigers. 


>» My big league All-Star 
shape up as follows: First base, Ted 
Kluszewski; second base, Red Schoen- 
dienst; third base, Al Rosen; shortstop, 
Pee Wee Reese; outfield, Stan Musial, 
Duke Snider, and Willie Mays; catcher, 
Yogi Berra; pitchers, Johnny Antonelli 
and Robin Roberts. 

Most valuable player, American 
League—Minnie Minoso. Most valuable 
player, National League—Willie Mays. 
Manager of the year—Leo Durocher. 

—HerMAN L. MAsIN, me Editor 


team would 





Now here’s the joker. Paul didn’t 
even. make the All-America baseball 


fam: «€CPAYING 89c EACH FOR HIT PARADE RECORDS! 


NEW “Closer Grooved” 78 R.P.M. RECORDS 


THIS WEEK’S 18 Hit Parade SONGS 
with DEAN MARTIN ano otners 





Now! 6 
Complete 
Hits on 1 
Standard 
Speed 78 
Record 
or 45's 


FREEGin wortn 


18.09 2-28 


COMPLETE $1.00 will be in- 
FOR 1 7c EACH ! SET OF cluded with, each 


STARRING DEAN MARTIN of THE DEAN MAR- 
TIN-JERRY LEWIS TEAM and JEFF CLARK For- 
merly of the LUCKY STRIKE HIT PARADE. 
ARLENE JAMES of NBC-TV and ED SULLIVAN’S 
TOAST OF THE TOWN and famous STAN WOOD. 


as NEW RECORDING PROCESS 

together. You 
You get 
t 


puts Grooves 
get 10,000 inches of grooves on 

3 Song >» Hits on each 
Dean Martin, and Jeff 





SOLT) ON MONFY BACK GUAK 





New Improved Olid Style Record 
Record (Grooved Too Far 
(Closer Grooved) Apart) 


DEAN MARTIN 

Dean Martin (of the Dean Martin-Jerry Lewis Team on 
T.V.) brings you Song Parade Hits on break-resistant 
78 R.P.M. records. Only 17¢ each song. Also on 45's. 





") 46 CHILDREN’S SONGS, 7" ee with 
words and pictures—$2.9 


1. Twinkie. Twinkle 8. London ariaoe 
Little Star 9. Lazy Ma 
2. Old King Cole 10. A Visket . Tasket 
3. Little Tommy Tucker 11. Old MacDonald 
4. Jack & Jill 12. Farmer in the Dell 
5. Pease Forridge Hot 13. Baa Baa Black Soeep 
6. Where Where Has 14. Pop Goes the Wease! 
My Little Dog Gone 15. Three Blind Mice 
7. Humpty Oumpty 16. Mary Had a Little Lar 
Pius 30 other most popular eqnee and books of 


Hlustrations with words and musi 








18 CHRISTMAS 
Steigh Bellis 
Jingle Bells 

White Christmas 
t't! Be Home For 
Christmas 

Silent Night 
Adeste Fidelis 
Winter Wonderland 
Happy Holiday 

All | Want for 
Christmas 

1 Saw Mommy Kissing 
Sar ta Claus 


SONGS— $2.98 
. "Twas the Night 
Before Christmas 
12. Let it Snow 
3. Santa Claus Is Coming 
To Town 
4. Frosty the Snowman 
5S. You're All | Want 
6 
7 
18 


ee 


Rudolph the Red 
Nosed Reindeer 
Christmas Isiand 


So O@Nou aunm 











MAIL NO RISK ‘COUPON TODAY | 
| BETTER VALUES CO., Dept. 485 j 
1 318 Market St., Newark, N. J. 9 
enclose $2.98. Send the 18 Hit Parade Songs. | 
l enclose $2.98. Send the 20 Hillbilly Songs. 
enclose $2.98. Send the 20 Country Hymns. i] 
| enctose $2.98. Send the 18 Christmas Songs 
[ enclose $2.98. Send the 46 Children's Songs. ] 
| © } enctose $2.98. Send the 18 Mambos. 
| 0 tenctose$2.98. Send the 12 Square Dances and Sook. 1 
. l 
i ! 
U 


Send 


78 RPM 
Send 45 RPM 








oe estece $2. —_, wane the 18 Collector's Songs in 
RPM Sp 


Name 


Address... ..-+s65 etter et ewesees 


lS See ee 





(1 18 HIT PARADE SONGS BY DEAN MARTIN 
& OTHERS—ONLY $2.98 


if | Give My Heart To You10. Sh-8 

Skokiaan Hey Ther 

Mama, Don't Cry At My Madonna ‘Madenns 
Wedding Oh Ma 

Smite 


2 

3. 

4. Muskrat. Ramble 
They Were Sein The MambolS. The High And The 
| Need You Now ty 
Papa Loves Mambo 16 
Oop Shoo; 7 
Cara Mia 8 


’ Vidi, Vici 
° ope As A —e 
v-'d My 


C@NaNS We 
ante my ereyers 








Oj 20 HILLBILLY HITS—ONLY $2.98 
Bab 








1. Hep Cat Sparkling Brown Eyes 
2. You Can't Have My Love is. Even ° 
3. Place For Girls Like You 12. Go Boy, Go 
4. This Is The Thanks !t Get 13. Thank You For Calling 
5. What'ch Gonna Do Now! 14. eases 2 a, To See 
6. Don't Drop 5. Rosema 
7. Out Behind The Barn 16. Courtin "in The Rain 
8. ben ol pe Sweetheart, 17. My New Love Affair 
aoe 18. One By One 
9. Don "e ‘Hurt Anymore 19. Cry. Cry Dariing 
20. Honky Tonk Girl 
(1) 20 COUNTRY HYMNS— [ONLY $2.98 
1. Rock of Ages Just A Closer Walk 
2. Beautiful iste With Thee 
3. When They Ring Those 14.1 cl - Help What 
Golden Bells Others Do 
4. My Friend 1s. anew Who Holds 
5S. As Life Of A Fiower Tomorrow 
6. The Touch Of God's Hand 16. Mansion Over The 
7. savisiite Hands Hilltop 
8. Let Th Fe sgh --* cor 17. The Family Who Prays 
9. Home OF Th 18. Too Much Sinning 
10. A Pretty wreath ‘ie 19. Suppertime 
Mother's Grave 20. The Lord Will Make 
11. Stormy Waters Way Somehow 
12. Glory Land March 








018 Pepuler Latin Rhythm Mambo Songs $2.98 
8 


y Tito nte, Tito eee a and Joe Loco 
1. Aprieta EI Pol! lo 10. El Nuevo Mambo 
2. No rng Conmigo 11. Quero Ma 
3. Mamboler 2. Besos De Caramelos 
4.€! Campanero 13. Quito El Bon 
S. Tu Plato 14. Mambo Nuevo York 
6. Sagueboroco 15. Choro Popipe 
7. Esy 16. San Souci Rumba 
8. E! Mambo Hop 17. Solos Tu Y Yo 
9. Yumbabe 18. En Bolondron 








() 12 SQUARE DANCES & BOOK-—$2.98 
You get 12 Square Dance Songs by Hap Williams and 
others plus Gift Book ‘‘Square Dancing’’ for $2.98 
7 


’ Bird Chicken Reel 


2. Flop Eared Mule 8. Golden Slipper 

3. Buffalo Gal 9. Red River Vailey 

4. » Susanna 10. Arkansas Traveler 

5S. Soldier's Joy 11. Littie Brown Jug 

6. Devil's Dream 12 Turkey in the Straw 
PLUS BOOK: 78 RPM ) 45 


**Square Dancing for Young And Oid'' 











CJ 18 COLLECTOR’S SONGS—$2.98 
By Snooky peneee. Bill Lawrence, etc. $2.98 

1. Tell Me You're Min 11. Till | Waltz Again 
2. Bye Bye, Blues With You 

3. You Belong To Me 12. Don't Let the Stars 
4. Anywhere | Wander Get In Your Eyes 
5. Takes Two To Tango 13. Trying 

6. My taby'’s Coming Home 14. Even Now 

7. Lady of Spain 1S. Glow o1 

8. Keep it A Secret 16. Have You Heara 
9. Hold Me, Thrill Me, 17. Side By Sid 

- Kiss Me 18. Oh Happy Day 


. Why Don't You Believe Me 
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Sending for Stamps? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,”’ the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a se- 
lection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these ‘approval’ stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the “approval” 
stamps you must pay for them and return the ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
advertisers be sure to write your name and address 
on your letter and on the upper left-hand corner 
of the envelope. If you do not intend to buy any 
of the “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
being careful to write your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope in which 
you return the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will 
do all in their power to protect their readers from 
unfair practices. Any reader who considers that he 
has been deceived as a result of his response to 
an advertisement in Scholastic Magazines is urged 
to appeal to the Executive Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y 





ABULOUS COLLECTION 
ROOSEVELT and DICTATOR STAMPS 


' { TT] 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO Jamestow JS-411. N. Y 
















ef FOREIGN Sf7 print 
ed PERFORATION GAUGE and MiLLI- 
METER SCALE Given to Approval Ap 
phcants who send 10, for mailing to 


L08E STAMP Coorynasus *)° EAST 9th STREET 
é BROOKLYN 18, N. Y. 


322. 25¢ 


rar re 
Main 








DIFFERENT WORLDWIDE 
STAMPS 


NADA STAMP Co... 1907 
N.Y 


“CA 
‘Niagara Falls, 


Free—50 Different Stamps 


WITH APPROVALS 
Alfred 8. Fahsing, Dept. SG, Atascadero, Colifernie 


C ni a TION “FREE! &: 


amy 


questing appre 
St., Dept. 116, 


ST ‘Mr 
Mor ! 
An ‘ ‘ H. 


\ 
Ts ‘TATHAM STAMP co SPRING FIELD 92 


Dif —— | ; 
C 


Willett Cc 


WASS 


ompan 


” SIIB. Port Chester 
‘ 


SPECIAL —100 


P Different for only 50¢ 
LEONARD UTECHT 


1143F WN. Keeler, Chicago 51, 11! 


SIe@anrie COLtscTION 
_— D pine a’ s. E ernst i “ FREE! 
Coloni ilue I 
‘ Bis - 


Magenine all 








”€ postage 

GRAY STAMP co., Dept. SB, Sesshie, Can. 
THOUSANDS OF BEAUTIFUL STAMPS 
~ONLY te EACH WHY PAY MORE 
WHEN YOU CAN GET THE BEST FOR 
ESS WRITE TODAY FOR TRIAI 
SELECTION PENNY APPROVAL 
SERVICE. ORANGE. CALIFORNIA 








DIF FE RENT 
BULGARIA 
42 yrs. old. many 


10¢ te approval buyers 
Berdan Ave 


50 


Contains stamps 
issues. Only 
CO., Dept. J, 


10c 


sets, old and new 
ENSIGN STAMP 
Paterson 2, N. J 


10 CORONATION SETS—25¢ 
10 Queen Elizabeth Mint Sets very scarce; Regular 
$1.00 value; ONLY 25¢ with U. or Foreign 
Approvals. 
OCEAN STAMP CO., Box 64-JS, Brooklyn 29, N. Y 


| , 
“STA 





By TONY SIMON 


Director, United Nations Stamp Clubs 


South Africa Animal Sei 
South Afri ca. 





fopical collectors are pleased with 
a new set of stamps issued this month 
by the Union of South Africa. The 
stamps picture animals of South Africa’s 


jungles. The set consists of the follow- 
ing 

a gree warthog; Lp red wildebeest; 
4d brown, leopard (above); 2d_ violet, 
zebra: 3d brown and blue, rhinoceros; 


td ind green, elephant; 44d blue and 


byban 


gray, hippopotamus; 6d brown and orange, 
lion; 1s brown and yellow-red, kudu (be- 
low); lis brown and blue-green, spring- 
bok: 1%s red-brown and crimson, gemsbok: 
2 brown and yellow-green, nyala; 5s 
brown and orange. giraffe: 10s black and 
blue-gray, antelope 

You can buy the set from a local 
dealer or order it trom: Philatelic Agen- 
cv, General Post Office, Pretoria, South 
Africa. Write to the Agency and list the 


stamps you'd like. Ask what the total 
in U. S. money. Then send 
an international money order covering 
the cost of the stamps to the Postmaster 
General Pretoria. You get an 
international money order at vour local 


cost will be 


it can 


post office 








NEW MOVIES 


AAA Tops, don’t miss. “iMi“Good 


i Fair. Save your money. 
“/“AWHITE CHRISTMAS §(Para- 
mount). With a production line-up 
that includes Bing Crosby, Danny 
Kaye, Rosemary Clooney and Vera- 
Ellen, you would think that this picture 
just couldn’t miss. It does, though. 


Irving Berlin wrote the story and the 
music, but apparently he couldn't think 
up enough things for all these talented 
people to do. But whatever they have, 


they make the most of. It’s the stars 
who make White Christmas worth see- 
ing. 


“ARICOCHET ROMANCE ( Univer- 
sal-International). Since Pa Kettle has 
retired from the screen, Universal has 
had to dream up a new series for “Ma’ 
Marjorie Main. Ricochet Romance is the 
result. She plays a cook who turns up 
on Chill Wills’ dude ranch. With hei 
usual good common sense, she straight 
ens out all the tangled romances that 
she finds there. 


She'll probably con- 
tinue to do so in many more films to 
come. But Pa’s special brand of dry 


humor is — missed. 


FREE 101 DIFFERENT STAMPS 


From Every Corner oF The Globe 
Ineluding Prized Ber 
worth $2.00 at st 
Free copy of ‘‘How 
hencorass Enck 
postage and handlin 


Little:on Stamp Co., Littleton 426, New | Hompshive 





DIAMOND SHAPE COFFEE STAMP 


LOVELY FLOWER TRIANGLE 








First American Big Commemorative Greenland, 
Dancer, ete. FREE with approvals. 
CAPITAL STAMP CO., LITTLE ROCK 7, ARKANSAS 


GIANT STAMP Z00 FREE! 


Fifteen different including rhinoceros, elephant, snake, tiger, zabu 
kangaroo, koalabear, emu, kookabura, bull, horse—With approvals. 
Send 10c for postage and handling. NIAGARA STAMP C 


Idol 










Niagara-on-the-Lake 122. Canada 
A-Z PACKET 
Abyssinia, Afghanistar, Monaco, Roosevelt, 


Zanzibar, etc. Only 10e to Approval Applicants. 


LAKEWOOD STAMP CO. 
20308 ORCHARD GROVE AVE.. ROCKY RIVER ¢ (6, 0. 


MIGHTY LION TRIANGLE 


Rare “Ben Franklin’ Canal Zone. fine rhino and 
mosquito stamps, Sahara Red Cross, real music 
Ionian Isls, etc. Only 3¢ to Approval Buyers 
FORTUNE STAMP ©. Dept. 4 » Washington it, 0. Cc 


126 BIG STAMP VALUE 10¢ 


Includes all the types of stamps you want to collect; 
TRIANGLE, DIAMOND, AIRMAILS, old U. S., British 
Colonies, Flowers, Bird, Animals, Insect, Ship, Train 
Approvals included. 

CACTUS STAMP CO., Desert Springs 33, California 


U. S. Classics—50 Yr. Old Collection 


stamp 





15 selected old-timers. Each 50 or more years old-—Most 
of ‘em missing in even the biggest collections! Get all 15 
of these unusual classics for less than le each. All yours 


for just 10c¢t With your request for approvals. 
JARO STAMP CO., Box 246-D, Church St. Annex, N. Y. 8 


FREE STAMP_IDENTIFIER 


Giant, fully illustrated Stamp Identifier will tell where all 








difficult stamps come from. Also 3 sq. foot World Map! 
Regular price 25¢' With approvals. Send 3¢ postage 
GOLIATH CO. BETHLEHEM W26, N. H. 











PRESIDENTIAL 
QUIZ- 
WORD 


This popular Presi- 
dent, widely known 
as “‘Teddy,”” was 
born on Oct. 27, 
1858. Definitions 
marked by star (*) 
tell you more about 




























































































him. 
! 2 > 4 5 6 
7 8 9 10 
7 2 3 14 
5 16 7 
8 19 20 
21 22 
23 24 25 26 27 
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1. This President won the Nobel Peace 
Prize for his role in ending the 
Russo-Japanese — — —. 
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TRICK-OR-TREATERS 

LOVE HEALTHFUL,SUGAR- 
SWEET SUN-MAID 
RAISINS / 


Always Fresh, 
Tempting And 
Delicious! 








@ Ask your grocer for the 
SUN-MAID 6-PACK. Six pocket © 
packages just right for between meal snacks! 


NOW FLAVOR-PROTECTED WITH CELLOPHANE 





= AIG PICTURES FREE! 


NEW! DIFFERENT! BEAUTIFUL! | 


For the first time — sensational pictures 
of your favorite mvuvie stars in professional 
high gloss finish. Special super-duper offer: 


20 for 25¢ * 50 for 50¢ * 120 for $1 


FREE CATALOG with 416 PICTURES 
eid STARS with your order 


DeLUXE PHOTO SERVICE, Dept. D2 
Box 947, Church St. Annex, New York 6, N.Y. 


FIJI—ST. HELENA—NIUE 


Papua, Ascension, Solomon Isl., Mauritius, scarce African 
Airmails, odd Triangles, Selangor, Penang, Asia, South 
Sea Isles, British & French Colonies, South America, 
Vatican City, and many more 5¢ only to approval appli- 
ecants. Big Bargain. KENWOOD STAMP COMPANY, 
1932-M Chevy Chase, Glendale 6, California 


CATALOG 


WITH 
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| 
4. Pour prendre conge (to take leave) | 
(abbrev. ). 
7. He married — — — —h Kermit Carow. 


9. You do this in art classes. 














11. Pertorm an action. 
12. Recording Secretary (abbrev.) 
14. Half of two. 
15. Speechless; dumb 
17. In this way. 
18. The 26th President of the U. $ 
21. Alternating current (abbrev.) 
22. The golfer — — — — off when he took 
his first stroke on the hole. 
23. You drink it iced in summer 
25. Registered Nurse (abbrév.). 
26. He led the “Rough Riders” in the Everybody Loves to Play Pool 
—panish —merican War. 
28. You hear with these ten. 4 pool at — pest tor 9s 4 
2 “ amily — on is professionally-styled, 
- —— — lagd comp: — oe onareddion Remenies Pool Table! It’s 
ss Seer — extra fun with the exclusive “‘Roll-A-Way” 
32. This President was born in Ball Return, and complete equipment in- 
York City cluding cues, balls, triangle, rule book. 
33. Finish, P.S. Ask Dad for a Burrowes Table. He’d 
love to play pool with you. 
FREE! HOW TO PLAY POOL. For this ex- 
DOWN citing Burrowes booklet, descriptive folder, 
and dealer’s name, send name and address, 
with 3¢ stamp for mailing, to: The 
Married. Burrowes Corporation, Dept. SCT10. 
2. Fuss, as in “Much — — About Portland, Maine. 
Nothing.” 
3. Rhode Island (abbrev.). 
4. He was head of the —olice —epart- % 
ment of New York City, 1895-1897. (eee ; 
5. He ran for President in 1912 as can- clay POOL TABLES 
didate of the —gressive party. a 
6. This President secured the right to THE BURROWES CORPORATION 
build the Panama — — — — - SINCE 1873 — PORTLAND, MAINE 
8. Our President was known as a - — Saale Sats si 
—- - buster” because he tried | 
to break up big business combines. 
10. When young, our President went out | | 
— — for his health, and wrote a } 
book, The Winning of the — — — —.| 
13. Control the direction of a boat. | 
L5. The nickname of the party that nom- | 
inated him for President in 1912 was | 
‘Bull _ —ose.”” 
16. ates happening. SET UP YOUR OWN 
18. Value; price. 
ia Gems Gi ad aati. | SCIENCE LABORATORY WITH 
20. Editor (abbrev.). } 
34. lam, you — — —, he is. 
°26. During the Spanish-American War, | (@AIEMCRAFT 
he led a charge up - Juan Hill | 
in Puerto Rico. } WORLD'S PIONEER CHEMISTRY OUTFITS 
27. In addition. 
29. Southwest (abbrev.) } The most experiments. Do chemical 


MAGIC TRICKS! First with fascinating 
ATOMIC ENERGY experiments. Loads 
of professional type apparatus and chemi- 
cals. Make useful products like soaps, inks 
and paints! 


MIcROCRAFT 


31. Male 


pronoun. 


Answers this week in Teaching Guide; next 
week in your edition. 


Answers to Oct. 20 Quiz-word Puzzle 








ACROSS: 1- oe 4-Mass.; 8-loan; 10-idle; 
11-Paris: 13-A./ 4-St.; 15-Stamp:; 17- FUN WITH MICROSCOPE OUTFITS 
ferns; 18-Alien * if; 2l-see; 22-worse; 24- 
ores; 26-Yale; 27-nose; 28-wed | 
DOWN: 1-Alps; 2-coat; 3-tar; 4-mi; 5-| Explore the secrets 
Adams; 6-slap; 7-sea; 9-Nisei; 12-stréw; | of the invisible world 
16-annoy: 17- flees; 1$-aero; 19-Isle.; 20-feed; ith 1 f 
21-son; 23-raw: 25-S.E With & real, profes- 
sional type micro- 
scope! Endless 
Helping Hand entertainment 
“ P ° and learning. 
Mary: “May I have a nickel for the 


old man who is crying outside?” 
Mother: “Yes, dear. But what’s the 
old man crying about?” 
Mary: “He’s crying: ‘Salted peanuts, 
five cents a bag!’” 
Willlam Davis. Hughes 8 


AMAZE 


YOUR FRIENDS 


FOR 


WRITE ;2'; FREE BOOK! 
THE PORTER CHEMICAL CO. 


61 Prospect Ave. Hagerstown, Md. 








hool, Utica, N.°¥ 





De oss i a 


Brownie Hawkeye Camera with Flasholder for 
snapshots indoors or out, day or night. 


You'll get a kick out of this camera. It’s handy and 

light. It’s compact. You can take it everywhere you go. 
Even with its flash attachment it’s just a handy handful. 
But the big news is that it takes really fine pictures. Prices ine 
— clude federal 
The Brownie Hawkeye shows you what you’re going —~ saz and are sub- 


ject to change with- 


to get in a big, oversize finder. Then you trip the out notice. 


shutter. That’s all. Because shutter speed, focus and all 
that, are pre-set at the factory. Me, Kee 
See for yourself what a beauty the Brownie Hawkeye C 


is. Take a look at it at any camera counter or 
photo store. 


Camera GS 
Photo Greeting Cards have that special something. alone = 


Your Kodak Dealer will help in planning yours. Flasholder #400 





Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 











Notes on selected network radio and TV programs for teachers and students « 


Listenables and Lookables 
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WEDNESDAY OCTOBER 27 


11:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Hagne: C. W. Smith, 
housing authority and an expert in the 
field of home planning, buying and 
building, can be seen daily this week 
with a presentation of “How to Make a 
Budget House More Livable.” 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: Pre- 
miere of a new series of programs 
produced by Walt Disney. The series 
will cover four general entertainment 
realms: Frontierland, Tomorrowland, 
True-Life Adventureland, and Fantasy- 
land. Frontierland will delve into 
American folklore, presenting tales of 
“legendary men who became real and 
real men who became legendary.” To- 
morrowland will explore the wonders 
of science and dramatically illustrate 
what the future holds for everyone in 
this area. True-Life Adventureland 
will dramatize facts from nature, about 
people, places, creatures and things. 
Fantasyland will star characters to 
whom Disney has given immortality— 
such as Mickey Mouse and Snow White 
as well as others to be created ex- 
pressly for television. Slated for early 
presentation on Disneyland are three 
hour-long programs on a frontier tale 
entitled “Davy Crockett.” 

9:00 p.m. (DuMont) Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra: George Schick conducts a 
full hour concert which features Bizet’s 
L’Arlesienne Suite. 

10:30 p.m. (NBC) Keys to the Capital: 
Behind the scenes in Washington, with 
Earl Godwin, Joseph C. Harsch and 
other NBC reporters in the nation’s 
capital. (Not on WRCA, N. Y.) 


THURSDAY OCTOBER 28 


9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Ford Theatre: Steve 
Cochran and Jan Sterling star in a 
half-hour drama entitled “Trip Around 
the Block,” about a girl who doesn’t 
allow a failure in the big city get her 
down. 

(CBS-TV) Four Star Playhouse: 
“The Adolescent” stars Ida Lupino in 
a play about a teacher on a disciplin- 
ary board which is about to investigate 
her nephew. The boy’s father exerts 
pressure to obtain leniency for his son. 

(ABC-TV) Kraft Theatre: “The Hap- 
py Journey” by Thornton Wilder. A 
television adaptation of the famous one- 
act play about a family’s automobile 
journey from Trenton to Camden. This 
is the Wilder of “Our Town” again— 
warm, compassionate, wistful about the 
“big-little” things of life, and in love 
with the human race. 


FRIDAY OCTOBER 29 


8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Mama: This situation 
comedy series about a Scandinavian- 
American family-continues to rate high 
with teenagers. 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse of Stars: 
Francis L. Sullivan snares a suspected 
murderer and delivers the prize plum 
to the thrill-seeking members of “The 
Sensation Club” in an adaptation 
the L. J. Beeston short story. 


of 


SATURDAY OCTOBER 30 


12:00 noon (NBC) National Farm and 
Home Hour: Dedication ceremonies of 
the new Georgia State 4H Camp. 

7:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch Mr. Wizard: 
Mr. Wizard and his young helper go 
tae for “Buried Treasure.” (On 
WwW xs the N. Y., at 4:30 the following 
week.) 


8: 


8: 


(NBC) Heart of the News: A half- 
hour program on either the biggest 
news story of the week or of several 
items that can be explored in detail. 
00 p.m. (NBC) Conversation: Clifton 
Fadiman is host in an informal discus- 
sion of “Ghost Stories.” Guests are 
Bennett Cerf and Bergen Evans. 

30 p.m. (NBC) Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra: Richard Burgin is guest con- 
ductor on this date only. 


10:00 p.m. (MBS) Chicago Theatre of the 


SUNDAY in 


Air: A condensed version of “Tosca” 
features Margaret Roberts, David Poleri 
and Bruce Foote in the leading roles. 


OCTOBER 31 


11:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 


Today’s book is “The Education of 


Henry Adams.” 


12:00 noon (DuMont) N. ¥. Times Yeuth 


12:30 p.m. 


1 


2: 


3: 


Forum: “If Youth Had the Vote.” Guest 
is Dr. T. V. Smith, professor of politics 
and philosophy at the School of Citi- 
zenship and Public Affairs of Syracuse 
University. 

(NBC-TV) American Inven- 
tory: “The Civic Leader” is a docu- 
mentary on how a community can 
start itself along the road to self-im- 
provement. Initiative on the local level 
is stressed. 


(00 p.m. (CBS) Man’s Right to Knowl- 


edge: John Lord O’Brian, constitutional 
authority, diplomat and former mem- 
ber of the War Production Board and 
the National Advisory Board on Mo- 
bilization Policy, speaks on “Human 
Organization—Law and Freedom.” 

30 p.m. (CBS) New York Philharmonic: 
Dimitri Mitropoulos conducts the pre- 
miere performance of Reiti’s Cello 
Concert #2. Raya Gaibousova is the 
cello soloist. 

00 p.m. (NBC-TV) TV Opera Theatre: 
The opening production of the sixth 
season of these opera telecasts will be 
Mozart’s comedy, “The Abduction from 
the Seraglio.” The opera scheduled for 
December 19 will be the now peren- 
nial Christmas favorite, “Amahl and 
the Night Visitors” by Giancarlo Men- 
otti. 


4:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Search: Results 


53 


5 


of the Cornell University study on auto 
accidents. The program will reveal that 
scientists have practically given up 
hope of eliminating traffic accidents be- 
cause of the uncertain human element. 
Instead, they are working to “delethal- 
ize” car interiors so accidents will no 
longer cause the havoc they do now. 
_ (NBC-TV) Zoo Parade: Today’s sub- 
ject is “Animals’ Ears” and explores 
the nowy different ways of hearing 
animals have. Questions Marlin Per- 
kins will try to answer include “Can 
a fish hear?” “How does a snake hear?” 
“Who is the champion listener of the 
animal world?” 

00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Omnibus: Tentatively 
scheduled for today are a documentary 
and a feature story on a traveling road 
troupe. 

(NBC-TV) Hallmark Hall of Fame: 
“The Path of Peace” is a full-hour 
dramatization of the life of Horace 
Greeley, journalist and one of the 
founders of the Republican Party. 


:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) March of Medicine: 


Launches its 1954-1955 season with a 
report to the nation on the growing 
problem of mental health. The telecast 
will draw attention primarily to ad- 
vances in research and treatment in 
the study of schizophrenia. Outstand- 
ing authorities in this field will take 
part, and actual work under way in 
research laboratories and mental hos- 


‘ 


3: 


9: 


MONDAY 


9 


9: 


: 


pitals will be televised. In the latter 
category will be a visit to a mental 
hospital in Poughkeepsie, New York, 
to show a 22-year-old girl who has 
completely recovered from_ schizo- 
phrenia. 

30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: “The 
Nomination of Abraham Lincoln” will 
be dramatized with CBS reporters in 
“on the spot” roles. 

:30 p.m. (DuMont) Opera Cameos: Music 
dramas are presented in “cameo” form, 
with the story abridged to focus on the 
principal character. English subtitles 
are flashed at the bottom of the screen. 
to provide understanding of the _ li- 
bretto when the work is sung in a for- 
eign language. Tonight’s opera is Leon- 
cavallo’s “I Pagliacci.” 

30 p.m. (MBS) Oklahoma City Sym- 
phony Orchestra: The opening concert 
of the sixth successive season of broad- 
casts by this orchestra. The history of 
symphonic music, told via the works of 
the masters themselves, will be the 
theme of this season’s series. 

00 p.m. (CBS) Hallmark Hall of Fame: 
The story of “James Cook, Explorer.’ 


NOVEMBER 1 


:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Medic “When Comes 
the Autumn” tells of the physician who 
is confronted with a problem in geriat- 
rics, the study of the aged. A 68-year- 
old woman living with her son in a 
happy home can see only gloom ahead 
for her; she clings to the past, scorns 
the present, and despairs of the future. 
The doctor helps her to overcome her 
fears. 

(NBC) Telephone Hour: The violin- 
ist, Zino Francescatti, is soloist. 
30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Robert Montgomery 
Presents: No title yet for this date. 
Next week begins the two-part adapta- 
tion of Victor Hugo’s classic, “Les 
Miserables.” 


10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio One: A full- 


TUESDAY 


8 


8 


hour drama, “The Man Who Owned the 
Town.” 


NOVEMBER 2 


:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Cavalcade of Ameri- 
ca. In “Moonlight Witness,” Abraham 
Lincoln interrupts his campaign for the 
U. S. Senate to defend the son of a 
boyhood friend against a charge of 
murder. Lincoln tricks a_ reluctant 
prosecution witness into a court ap- 
pearance and proves his young client 
innocent of the charge. (See original 
story in Literary Cavalcade, Feb., 1954, 
p. 8.) 

00 p.m. (DuMont) Life Is Worth Living: 
Bishop Fulton J. Sheen returns for his 
fall season of inspirational lectures. 

:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Halls of Ivy: In to- 
day’s episode, Dr. Hall (Ronald Col- 
man) deals with a student who requests 
to have an exam postponed. The stu- - 
dent, a young lady, neglects to tell 
Dr. Hall the reason—she’s going to be- 
come a mother. All turns out well, 
however, and the girl is so grateful she 
names the child after Dr. Hall. 

(00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Fireside Theatre: 
“Thank You, Dr. Russell” is about a 
headmaster at a boys’ school who 
teaches a problem boy and his wealthy 
father a lesson in values. 

:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Elgin Hour: he 
Man” is a full-hour drama from the 
pen of David Davidson. 

0:00 p.m. Most stations will depart from 
their regularly stheduled programs 
about this time to broadcast reports on 
the day's elections. 
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Christian Science Monitor article tells you how you can 


FIGHT THE COMIC BOOK MENACE 


Teen Age Book Club combats insidious danger of comic books by 
providing wholesome, youth-appealing 25c and 35c pocket-size books 


Teen-agers ca cope with the Comic Book 
Invasion,” states the Christian Science Monitor 
na feature article published June 24, 1954. The 
irticle (enclosed with 

Free Kit, see below) 

lescribes the Teen Age 

Book Club a uniquc 

plan which introduce 

young people 

enjoyment of good 

eading when they are 

most impressionable 
The Club is now 

9th year of successful 

yperation, with over 11,000 school chapters and 
more than 500,000 members 


BOOKS FOR EVERY INTEREST 


Each month Club members may choose from a 
list of 16 popular titles, widely varied so that 
each may find books 
suited to his or he 
interests, compre Tuo ors: ; 
hension and age peters te Mt 
level. There are / og 
books for boys 
books for girls 
books for reluctant 
average and supe- 
rior readers. Many 
titles are exclusive 
with the Club and 
cannot be obtained 
from any othe! 
source. Titles in 
clude: Novels, Short 
Stories, Science Fic- 
tion, Mysteries 
Classics, Drama 
Adventure, Humor 
Sports, Animals 
Hobbies, Reference 


FREE DIVIDENDS 


\ popular feature of the Club, and a strong 
timulus to regular reading habits, are the free 
lividends. For every four books purchased, 
nembers may choose one book free 


9! 
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FREE!—Everything to Start and Operate a Club 


It’s easy to start a Teen Age Book Club 
in your class. A handy kit of materials 
(illustrated at right) is supplied free. 
Contents include: simple, easy-to-follow 
Manual of Instructions, Handsome Wall 
Poster, Record and Order Forms, Sample 
Book, and TAB News—a 4-page illus- 
trated monthly bulletin containing Club 
news and descriptions of coming books. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. 
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ansenenececccene MAIL FOR 


FREE 
Teen Age Book Club 
33 West 42nd Street ae 


New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send, without cost or obli- 
gation, complete information about 
starting a Teen Age Book Club, to- 
gether with a free kit of materials, 
including a sample book. 


Name____ 


School. 
Address 
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